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HIGHWAY 


By ANDREW P. ANDERSON, Highway Engineer, Division of Management, U.S 


OOR blasting is the rule rather than the excep- 

tion in much of our highway grading work. This 

conclusion is based on a study of 71 power-shovel 
grading jobs on which solid materials requiring drilling 
and blasting were encountered in considerable quan- 
tities. On 43 of these jobs the blasting was decidedly 
deficient. On 13 of the jobs the material was fairly 
well broken, while on only 15, or slightly more than 
one-fifth, was the material so well broken as to permit 
rapid and fairly continuous shovel operation. 

Since poor blasting is so common and materials which 
must be blasted before they can readily be handled by 
the power shovel are so frequently encountered in 
present-day highway grading work, the accumulated 
field records of the production studies made by the 
Bureau of Public Roads during the past six vears have 
been reviewed in order to obtain as much definite data 
as possible in regard to the following points: 

1. Hlow and to what extent does the blasting affect 
the rate of shovel production? 

2. What are the chief obstacles to adequate blast- 
ing—that is, such blasting as will permit a high rate of 
shovel production? 

3. How and to what extent can these difficulties be 
overcome? 

The rate of power-shovel operation depends on three 
factors, the average length of the dipper cycle, the 
amount of material handled or moved per dipper load, 


and the regularity or continuity of operation. Poor 
blasting usually means large rocks and also, very 


frequently, tight or even some unbroken ground. Large 
cocks can only be handled with much difficulty and at 
avery slow rate. Still further delays are often imposed 
on the shovel while the larger rocks are being ‘“ bull- 
dozed”’ or while the unbroken ground is being reblasted. 
Figures 1, 2, and 3 illustrate the difficulties imposed on 
the shovel by poor blasting. 

On the other hand, where the blasting has been so 
thorough that the largest dimension of the larger frag- 
ments or particles does not exceed but about one-half 
of the smallest inside dimension of the dippe., the rate 
of shovel operation can be practically the same as for 
operation in good common earth excavation. Figure 
4 shows a cut in which adequate blasting made the 
work of the shovel easy. The average amount of pay 
material moved per dipper load, however, will nearly 
always be less when working in rock than when working 
in good common earth excavation because of the fact 
that rock generally takes on more swell from blasting 
and from being picked up by the dipper than does 
ordinary earth picked up by the dipper from its natural 
place in the cut. 

Even with the most perfect blasting the rate of 
production in pay vardage can rarely, if ever, be 
expected to be as high as can be achieved in good 
common earth under similar conditions and with equal 
effort. The same rate of shovel operation can be 
attained, and, under favorable conditions, the same 
apparent or loose-volume yardage; but the actual or 
pay vardage measured in place in the cut will probably 
always be less for the rock than for good earth. Very 
sticky materials or earth mixed with many roots or 
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bowlders may give much lower production than well- 
blasted rock, as to both size of dipper load and actual 


vardage per hour of operation 


RATE OF PRODUCTION REDUCED MORE 


POOR BLASTING 


THAN 50 PER CENT BY 
As the thoroughness of the blasting decreases, the 
rate of production decreases rather rapidly. For all 
the jobs studied during the past three years the average 
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operating cycle of 1 to \',-yard shovels working in 
materials classed as well to fairly well blasted rock 
was 23.5 seconds, while for the same size and type of 
shovel operating in pooriy blasted materials the average 
shovel cycle was 33.5 seconds—an increase of over 42 
per cent. Even conditions are frequently 
found, as, for example, on some very poorly blasted 
Jobs not included in the above averages on which the 
average shovel cycle was 45 seconds—an increase of 
more than 85 per cent over well-blasted materials. 
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The effect of poor blasting on the average quantity 
of pay material moved per dipper load is almost equally 
striking. For the 1 to 1‘, yard shovels the dipper load 
averaged 0.70 cubic yard of pay material in well- 
blasted rock but only 0.50 cubic vard in poorly blasted 
materials, a reduction of over 28 per cent. On a few 
jobs not included in the above averages, because of 
exceptionally poor blasting, the output was oniy — 
0.4 of a cubic yard of pay material per dipper load for : 
1}s-cubie-yard dipper, a reduction of over 40 per cent 
The average reduction in the rate of production for | to 
1% yard shovels, not including exceptionally bad Bk 
was therefore approximately 50 per cent, simply be- 
cause of the decreased dipper load and the increased 
shovel cycle resulting from poor blasting of the material. 





Figure 2.—A Goop SHove.t Pius a Goop OrpeRATOR CAN 
HaNDLE Rocks Like Tuis, But THE Cost Puts Tuts 
KIND OF BLASTING INTO A Luxury CLass Wuicu No 
ContTrRAcTOR Can Any LONGER AFFORD 


This 50 per cent decrease in the rate of shovel pro- 
duction resulting from an increased shovel cycle and a 
decreased net dipper load does not include all the effects 
of poor blasting on the rate of production. More time 
is always lost on poorly blasted jobs than on jobs where 
the blasting is well done. This is brought out more 
fully in Table 1, which is a summary of the production 
studies during the past four years on 20 jobs using 
7%, to 14 vard shovels. Here it will be noted that the 
delays or individual stops due to one item alone, large 
rocks, were increased almost 50 per cent on the poorly 
blasted jobs, while the hourly production for the time 
the crew was on the job was reduced to less than one- 
half of that attained on the jobs on which the blasting 
was thorough. 


TABLE 1.—Average rates of production and operation on 20 rock 
jobs 
Shovel production per hour Percent 
we of 
Condition of blasted | Average Average a 
rock for handling size of dipper Dipper = - os ; 
by shovel shovel load Cubic Vv shove 
; yards due to 
j large 
me Cvyele 
Number cle saa 
Cu. yds Cu. yds Seconds 
Good 1. 02 0. 68 65.5 06. 3 24.4 a7 
‘air _ 1. OR 14 3 7 70. 7 32.2 14.5 
a i 50 31.8 €3.3 36.7 16.3 


COST OF SHOVEL OPERATION VIRTUALLY INDEPENDENT OF RATE 


OF PRODUCTION 


The reduction of some 50 per cent in production 
simply because the material was poorly instead of thor- 
oughly broken would not be so bad if the cost of shovel 
operation could be reduced in about the same propor- 
tion. This, however, is impossible. The cost of shovel 
operation exclusive of the hauling is practically con- 
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stant so long as the crew is out on the job regardless of 
whether production is high or low, and with the present 
prevailing equipment and methods of operation even 
the hourly or daily cost of the hauling equipment tends 
to become fairly constant and only partly dependent 
on the rate of production. Every decrease in output, 
therefore, tends automatically to register as an increase 
in the unit production cost 

The following example illustrates the point in ques- 
tion. The records show two l-vard shovels each of 
which had an average operating cost of about $21 per 
hour for the items of loading, hauling, and dump oper- 
ation. At one time during a full week while one of 
these shovels was working in well-blasted rock at an 
average rate of 67 cubic vards per hour the other was 
working in poorly blasted rock at an average rate of 
only 36 cubic yards per hour. It cost the contractor, 
therefore, 31‘; cents per cubic vard to load, haul, and 
place the well-blasted material as against a cost of 58's 
cents per cubie \ ard to handle the poorly blasted materi- 
al, a difference of 27 cents per cubie vard. It seems 
probable that if a part of this 27 cents had been expend- 
ed in obtaining a somewhat closer spacing of the drill 
holes and the use of a slightly larger amount of explosive 
a considerable saving would have been effected. 

In this ease, which was fairly typical of average con- 
ditions, the contractor, as is usually the case, was un- 
able to reduce either his hauling equipment or his dump 
crew while working in the poorly blasted material. Poor 
blasting almost invariably gives rise to poor hauling 
conditions, the main results of which are a slow hauling 
speed and difficult dump operation. These conditions 
call for proportionately more hauling equipment. Fur- 
thermore, poorly blasted material is seldom uniform. 
There are therefore periods when the rate of production 
is high enough to demand the normal supply of hauling 
equipment and other periods when production is so low 
that most of the hauling equipment is idle. The wear 
and tear on all the equipment is excessive when working 
in poorly blasted material. Time losses and delays due 
to mechanical troubles are also more frequent. The 
question, therefore, naturally arises as to how and to 
what extent can these losses be prevented or reduced 
without incurring corresponding costs 


METHODS STUDIED FOR IMPROVING QUALITY OF BLASTING 


It is recognized, of course, that under the many widely 
varying conditions encountered in the field) and wit! 
the present knowledge of the art, not all blasts will pro 
duce the much desired thorough shattering of the ma 
terial, and that no rules or formulas can be given whic! 
will fit all conditions. On the other hand, it is believed 
that the available data are sufficiently extensive and 
sufficiently clear to indicate certain general guides 
procedure which should be of material value, first 
when work is begun on a new job or a new cut whic! 
differs materially from those in which work has alrea 
been done, and second, in interpreting and utilizing the 
experience gained from each successive blast. Occ 
sionally conditions will be encountered under which 
will probably be cheaper to accept a reduced shov: 
output, even as expensive as that is, rather than to 
assume the expenditure necessary to accomplish tli 
ough breakage of all of the material; but these cases 
seem to be relatively few and will be discussed more 
fully later. 

In general, the data indicate that on a large major) 
of grading jobs involving solid rock, hard shale, or 
similar materials more thorough blasting is possi!/e, 
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and that such blasting will tend to decrease rather than 
to increase the total unit cost of moving the material 

For a proper understanding of this matter it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind the fact that the drilling and blast- 
ing involved in highway grading is very different from 
that encountered in any of the other common lines, 
such as quarrying, mining, or tunneling. The road- 
way and grade are laid out without much reference to 
such factors as the dip or strike of the strata, or to the 





AVERAGE H1iGHway ConpbITIONs Poor 
Turis Is LIKELY TO INCREASE THE Cosi 


UNDER 


FicurE 3. 
BLASTING SUCH AS 
oF HANDLING Marertat As Mvucu as 25 Cents Per Cust 
YARD 


bedding planes, seams, or stratification of the material 
which is to be removed. Moreover, the greater por- 
tion of the rock work is encountered in sidehill cuts so 
that the depth and frequently also the character of the 
material to be blasted varies considerably from one 
side of the road to the other as well as along the axis of 
the cut. In faet, it is not uncommon to find cuts in 
which no two drill holes in a row are of the same depth, 
and no two rows are alike. The character of the rock, 
as a result of weathering, dip of strata, ete., may also 
in extreme cases be different for practically every hole. 
To develop standard methods and practices which under 
such varying conditions will always produce the degree 
of breakage and shattering necessary for fast shovel 
operation is naturally difficult and this superabundance 
of variables in the conditions to which any rules or 
methods must be adaptable is probably the main reason 
for the present prevalence of poor blasting in highway 
erading work. 
LITTLE PROGRESS MADE IN IMPROVING METHODS 
While notable progress has been made in effecting 
higher rates of production in practically all other lines 
of highway work, the rate at which drilling and blasting 
is handled has shown no appreciable progress during 
the past six years, for which the bureau has available 
lefinite records based on production studies on a large 
number of going projects. These data, while not 
sufficiently extensive to be entirely conclusive, are 
nevertheless sufficient to indicate that for identical 
equipment there has been during this period no material 
increase in the efficiency with which the drills are 
operated, in the footage of holes drilled per hour of 
actual operation, or in the rate of production of the 
shovel while handling blasted material. Nor is there 
any substantial evidence of a definite decrease in the 
time losses in drill operation, in the amount of either 
drilling or explosives required per cubic yard of pay 
excavation, or in the time losses imposed on the shovel 
by the operations of drilling and blasting. However, 
the trend toward the use of larger shovels has been 
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rather marked and the proportionate loss of time has 
therefore been somewhat reduced. 

From these indications one might argue that further 
progress in handling rock excavation in highway grading 
work is impossible or at least improbable; but, while 
the records of past performance are far from inspiring. 
they are not as hopeless as these generalities would 
indicate. Out of the 71 jobs there were 15 which 
attained practically as high a rate of production in rock 
usually common excavation. One 
group of 1 to 1}, vard shovels working in material class- 
ified as ‘‘good to fair common” operated on an average 
evyele of 21 seconds while moving 93,000 cubie vards of 
material, while anothe: shovels of the same 
size working in material classified as ‘‘roeck, well blasted, 
very few pieces too large for dipper”’ also operated on 
an average cvcle of 21 seconds while moving 48,000 
cubie vards of material 


secured in 


as is 


group of 





AtMost Any Rock, WHETHER STRATIFIED OR 


FIGURE 4 
MassiIvE, AND No Matrer How Harp or Towuau, Can 
Be So THOROUGHLY BLastED Tuat It Can BE HANDLED 


SHOVEL AT ABOUT THE SAME RaTE as Goop 


BY THI 
COMMON Tuis Is THE SAME KIND OF Rock as Is SHOWN 


IN FIGURE 3 


The average dippe! load of the shovels working in 
common was 0.66 cubic yard of pay material while for 
those working in the well-blasted rock it was 0.61 cubic 
yard. Thus, for the time these shovels were actually 
digging, the rate of moving cubic yards of pay material 
in well-blasted rock was 92 per cent of the rate main- 
tained by the shovels working in good common. But, 
probably because of a somewhat better supply of haul- 
ing equipment, the time losses on the rock jobs were 
about 6 per cent less than where good common was 
being handled, so that the actual production per hour 
on the rock jobs was only 2 per cent below that attained 
on the earth jobs. Based on the total time the crews 
were on the job, the actual production of pay yardage 
was 57.5 cubic yards per hour for the shevels working 
in good common and 56.4 cubie yards per hour for the 
shovels working in well-blasted rock. The ordinary 
time losses or delays, while rather unusually high, were 
very nearly the same for both sets of shovels, 49 per 
cent for those working in common excavation and 46 
per cent for those working in rock. In both cases the 
major portion of these time losses was due to insufficient 
hauling equipment 

For these reasons it seems necessary to examine a 
little more closely the conditions which exist in drilling 
and blasting for highway grading work. In the first 
place, we find that on the great majority of jobs on 
which rock is encountered, it is usually covered with 
more or less overburden so that advance determination 
of such important factors as the exact amount, char- 
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acter, and condition of the rock, the dip of the strata, 
location of seams and bedding planes, ete., is difficult. 
Sometimes considerable rock is encountered where none 
had been expected. As a rule, the depth of rock to be 
removed in these cuts is comparatively small, seldom 
above 20 feet, on many jobs rarely over 4 or 5 feet, 
and frequently only a foot or two. The limitations 
placed on either over or under breakage on the side 
slopes, and frequently even in regard to the grade line, 
are rather numerous. 

Careful consideration must also be given to prevent- 
ing injury to persons, passing traffic, and neighboring 
improvements. The shooting must, therefore, as a 
rule, be as light as possible. But light shooting and 
thorough breakage of the material can only be achieved 
through correct depth and placement of drill holes 
which have been properly loaded with the night amount 
of suitable explosives and then properly fired. Even 
heavy shooting frequently fails to break up a hard or 
tough material properly unless the charges have been 
both placed and spaced correctly. (See fig 5.) Suecess 





‘ a 


Figure 5.—It Takes More Tuan Goon INTENTIONS TO BREAK 
HARD AND TouGH Rock. Tue Buast Just Firep Dip LitrLe 
More THAN BREAK THE MATERIAL INTO LARGE BLOCKS, 
Eacu oF Wuicu Now Forms A SEPARATE PROBLEM 


can be attained only through a correct coordination of 
all of these factors while a substantial error in any one 
is almost certain to result in a costly failure. Since 
drilling is usually the most expensive item in the type 
of rock work encountered in highway grading, while 
improper location, spacing, or depth of the drill holes is 
also the most frequent cause of poorly broken material, 
we shall discuss this item in more detail. 
METHOD SUGGESTED FOR SPACING DRILL-HOLES 
Figure 6 shows a part of a rock cut where two rows of 
holes have been drilled. It will be observed that the 
holes are staggered. The relations between the spacing 
of holes, depth of cut, and depth of drill hole below 
grade are expressed as follows: 
a= Ratio of depth of cut to spacing of holes 
across cut. 
b=Ratio of depth of cut to spacing of holes 
from face, or of rows across cut. 
c=Coefficient of depth of drill hole below 
grade. Its value, for most materials, 
hes between one-fourth and one-half, 
except in very shallow holes. 
d= Depth of cut at drill hole. 
ad= Distance between holes across cut. 
bd =Spacing of rows or distance of holes from 
face of cut. 
cad = Depth of drill hole below grade to which 
rock is to be removed. 


d+cad=Total depth of drill hole. 
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In this arrangement the drill-hole spacings parallel and 
perpendicular to the face of the cut are not equal, but each 
isa function of thedepth. The depth drilled below grade 
is a function of the spacing rather than the depth. 
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FIGURE 6.—SUGGESTIONS FOR PLACING Dritt HoLes Dia 
GRAM SHows Part PLAN AND PART ELEVATION OF NEARLY 
LEVEL THrRovuGH Cul1 


A review of all the field records for jobs working in 
reasonably homogeneous material shows that the 
spacing between the holes in a row across the cut 
averaged about three-quarters of the total depth and 
usually varied from one-half to slightly more than the 
depth of the holes. The spacing of the holes from the 
face or between rows averaged slightly less than the 
spacing between the holes in a row. In such materials 
as ordinary shale, disintegrated granite, and hardpan 
the spacing in deep cuts sometimes equaled twice thi 
depth of cut but was usually about one to one and one- 
half times the depth of cut. However, there was 
rather strong tendency to adopt and maintain a fairly 
constant spacing for any given cut regardless of the 
variation in the depth of individual holes. 

Too frequently the exact placement of a hole wa: 
determined by the existence of a good place to dri 
rather than by the relative distances to adjoining hol 
The depth drilled below grade was most frequently «1 
arbitrary constant for any given cut with but little o1 
no variation for different depths of the individual hole- 
Thus, on one job on which the depth of cut varied fron 
2 to 10 feet and the spacing from 2'5 to 6 feet, the 
depth below grade was always 2 feet. On a second job 
on which the depth of cut varied from 5 to 20 feet and 
the spacing from 4 to 10 feet, the depth below grade 
was always 2 feet. On a third job in disintegrated 
granite with cuts from 5 to 24 feet and the spacing 
about equal the depth, the depth below grade was 
always 3 feet, while on a fourth job with cuts most!) 
10 to 20 feet deep and a spacing of about 12 feet between 
holes and 8 feet between rows, the depth below grade 
was always 4 feet. A further consideration of Figure 0 
will help to illustrate why such practices are likely to 
result in improper fragmentation or shattering of the 
material, and high unit costs. 
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UNIT COST HIGH FOR SHALLOW CUTS 


If the distances between holes and rows as well as 
the depth of the holes are given in feet with the desig- 
nations as indicated in Figure 6, we note that the vol- 
ume of material above grade line may be expressed 1 
cubic vards for each hole as: 


abd 

27? 

while if J) be used to designate the linear feet of drilling 
required per cubic yard of pay material, we have: 


27 (l+ae) 


D abd? 


Thus, within those limits in which the ratio of the 
spacing of holes and rows as well as depth below grade 
holds true, the volume of pay material per drill hole 
varies directly as the cube of the depth of the cut and 
the amount of drilling per cubic vard of pay material 
varies inversely as the square of the depth of the cut. 
The amount of explosives required per cubic yard of 
any given material, however, varies only slightly with 
the depth of the hole. These facts help to explain why 
the unit cost of removing shallow cuts of hard rock is so 
high, 

If we consider, for example, four cuts of the same 
kind and character of uniform solid rock, the first of 
which is 2 feet deep, the second 4 feet, the third 8 feet, 
and the fourth 16 feet deep, in which both rows and 
holes can be spaced at three-quarters of the depth of the 
cut and the depth to which the holes must penetrate 
below the grade is one-fourth of the spacing between 
holes, then the amount of drilling, in linear feet, 
required per cubic yard of pay material for each cut is 
as follows: 
2-foot cut___- -- 14 25 
4-foot cut 3 . : P . & 5 
8-foot cut mere ee : : : . 89 
16-foot cut_ 22 


OF 
5e » 


Thus, if the cost of dein ‘ 30 cents per ine sar foot, 
as is freque ntly the case, then the cost of drilling alone 
is $1.07 per cubic vard of pay material for the 4-foot 
cut, $0.27 for the 8-foot cut, $0.07 for the 16-foot cut, 
and the entirely prohibitive figure of $4.27'5 for the 
2-foot cut. Even in the case of the 4-foot cut, the cost 
of the drilling alone is higher than the price frequently 
bid for moving solid rock, while on the other hand in 
the case of the 16-foot cut the unit drilling cost becomes 
but a relatively small item in the total cost of moving 
the material. 

PROCEDURE MUST BE VARIED TO FIT ACTUAL CONDITIONS 

The amount of explosives required per cubic yard of 
inaterial tends to remain much more nearly constant, 
increasing only slightly as the depth of the holes 
decreases. Both theory and practical experience indi- 
cate that m shallow cuts it is cheaper to drill propor- 
tionately much deeper below grade than is advisable in 
the deeper cuts. This, of course, requires more explos- 


ives in moving nonpay material but decreases very 
materially the unit cost per cubie yard for the total 
combined operations of drilling and blasting. Exper- 


lence has also shown that in very deep cuts of tough, 
very blocky, or nonuniform rock thorough breakage 
can not readily be accomplished if the holes are spaced 

far apart as theory would indicate to be possible. 
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While in most rockwork encountered in highway grad- 
ing the spacing both between holes in transverse rows 
and of rows from the face or from each other bears 
some fairly definite relation to the depth of cut in that 
particular material, there is both an upper and a lower 
limit fixed largely by considerations of cost and the diffi- 
culty of effecting the proper degree of fragmentation. 
These limitations can be expressed as follows. 

The spacing of drill holes both from the face and - 
from each other should be proportioned to the depth of 
cut at that point, except that only in the most excep- 
— cases where is it impractical to drill the holes at 
least 4 feet deep need the spacing of rows ever be less 
than 3 feet from the r between rows. For most 
rock the spacing between holes need never be less than 
t feet, provided that the total depth of the hole is not 
less than 4 feet and penetrates at least a foot and a 
half below the level to which the material must be 
removed. In very tough or blocky material, a spacing 
of over 10 to 12 feet will usually require the drilling of 
secondary holes to about one-third to one-half the 
depth of the cut in the middle of the areas formed by a 
hole at each corner. These secondary holes, as well as 
any supplementary charges in the stem of the main 
holes, are then fired simultaneously with the main 
charges. This method should give good breakage for 
cuts up to 20 feet, which probably is close to the limit 
of the present economic depth of a single lift in most 
rock materials. In sidehill work considerable care 
must be taken in arranging the layout of the drill holes in 
order to prevent a too wide spacing for the shallow holes. 

As has already been indicated, it is usually found 
advisable to drill the very shallow cuts considerably 
below grade in order to permit a wider spacing and so 
reduce the drilling cost. While a strict adherence to 
the rather general practice of spacing the holes three- 
quarters of the depth of the cut would, in a 2-foot cut, 


face o 


require over 14 feet of hole per cubic vard of pay 
material, according to the formula given above, the 
drilling of 4-foot holes 4 feet apart and 3 feet from the 


face would reduce the drilling to about 4 
per cubic vard of pay material 
powder required per cubie 


5 feet of hole 
The total amount of 
ip of pay material would 
probably be -« doubled, but this would be largely 
compensated for by the saving in blasting caps, wiring, 
and time and trouble of loading. Where hard shoot- 
ing is permissible the total cost of drilling and blasting 
a cut as shallow as 2 feet can be still further reduced 
by additional increases of the depth and spacing of the 
holes and the amount of explosives. This is especially 
true for materials which are not very difficult to frag- 
ment or shatter properly. Increasing the depth of the 
holes in the above 2-foot cut to 5 feet and the spacing 
to 5 and 4 feet, respectively, would require only about 
3.38 feet of drilling per cubie vard of pay material, a 
saving of about 1.1 feet of drilling at the cost of an 
increase of about one-fourth to one-half pound of ex- 
plosives per cubic vard of pay material. Figure 7 
illustrates the difficulties of drilling and blasting in 
shallow cuts of hard rock 

On a few jobs it was found advantageous to use two 
different depths of hole. For example, for one blast 
the first holes were drilled about 18 feet deep (3 feet 
below grade) with a spacing of 12 feet across the cut 
and about 11 feet between the rows which were not 
staggered. A second set of holes was then drilled in 
the center of the squares formed by the four holes to a 
depth of about 7 feet, or not quite through the hard top 
strata which rested on a thin seam of softer material. 
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The deep holes were sprung and the principal charge 
placed at the bottom with a smaller charge in the stem 
above the soft material. The shallow holes were only 
lightly sprung so that the charge occupied slightly more 
than one-half the depth. The explosive was 40 per 
cent dynamite and all charges were fired simultaneously. 


- 


FIGURE 7.—-SHALLOW Cuts IN Harp Rock ALWAys PROVE 
EXPENSIVE. ALTHOUGH THE CONTRACTOR SPENT $2 PER 


Cusic YARD ON DRILLING AND BLASTING IN Tuts CuT 
(Mostiy 2 tro 4 Freer Deep), THE Rock Was STILL So 
PoorLy BROKEN THAT THE Cost OF GETTING IT INTO THE 
Fit, AppED Over ANOTHER DOLLAR 


DRILLING COSTS AND RATE OF PRODUCTION DISCUSSED 


On typical projects the average cost of drilling in fairly 
hard uniform rock with the customary jackhammers 
(see fig. 8) was nearly 30 cents per linear foot of finished 
hole. Largely because of the varying nature of the 
rock the drilling cost per foot varied over a wide range 
and occasionally reached about double this figure. One 
rather extensive job on which the average depth of the 
holes was 5 feet with most of the cuts from 2 to 5 feet 
deep, required 2.85 linear feet of drill hole per cubie 
yard of rock at a cost of $1.60 per cubic vard or 56 cents 
per linear foot of drill hole for the drilling alone. On 
the other hand, on some jobs involving mostly deep 
holes the drilling per cubic yard was sometimes as low 
as 0.1 foot. There is no definite indication that the 
net hourly rate of drilling is appreciably faster for 
shallow than for deeper holes, except in materials which 
give trouble from sticking or broken drills. The 
slightly larger time losses in the deeper holes from 
changing steel, blowing holes, ete., seem to be largely 
compensated for by the fewer moves until a depth of 
about 20 feet is reached, after which the rate slows up. 
All but five of the rock jobs studied used air-driven 
jackhammer drills weighing about 70 pounds each and 
all statements and conclusions are based on the use 
of drills of approximately this size and type. 

The rate of drilling varies with the material, the type 
of equipment, and the management. On some indi- 
vidual jobs over 60 per cent of the time the drilling 
crew was out on the job was unproductive. The rate 
of production per elapsed hour was therefore low on 
these jobs, regardless of the kind of material. Table 2 
shows the average rates obtained on all the jobs for 
which complete data were available, the net rate while 
the drill was actually in operation, and the causes of 
the more persistent delays. 

The materials listed in Table 2 have been grouped in 
accordance with their apparent ease or difficulty of 
drilling as indicated by these studies rather than accord- 
ing to the usual classification. The table shows that 
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while the average actual cutting rate of the drills in 
some materials was nearly 75 per cent more than in 
others, the actual production of linear feet of completed 
drill hole per hour during the time the crew was out on 
the job was much more nearly uniform and the maxi- 
mum difference in actual production of finished drill 
hole per drill was less than 35 per cent. 


TABLE 2.— Average rates of production and time losses for drilling 
im various mater tals AO to FO po ind ackham mers used in most 
CASES 

~ i 
( Hard 
Gra 
ard ANIL, dimeston Lime Weighted 
por, hyry ’ tone, 
‘ shale . stratified general 
] felsite stratified, 
t ipa! but of ’ ’ ivernge 
trap, with clay 
1 ~ 1s uniform eee f studie 
grated — hardness - 

Feet d 1 | } Feet Feet Feet hee 
study time iS 14.8 l 1] 14. 2 

While dr SY t 2s 4 2 

DELAYS DURING STOP-WATCH STUDIES 

Change drill 2 0.8 a .8 su 

Clean or blow hole 23.4 O0 0 14.0 ! 

Steel ick brok s 7. 3 

Move to new 1 { +0 

Springing | i 

Operat 14 1.7 } 10 

Mechar it 2 2 2 0 

No steel s ‘ 

Miscellar i i4 ’ i 

lota vi {sf ‘ 15.8 { 
Del i ibulated ge of ible working t 





* tag, 
a’ 


Figure 8.—GENERAL TYPE OF JACKRAMMER DRrILits Usep 
IN Highway WorK 


The time losses or delays in the easily drilled rock- 
of the first group were so large as more than to counter- 
balance the gainful effects of easy drilling. The chic! 
delays were due to cleaning the holes and stuck 
broken drills. These causes accounted for about two- 
thirds of the total time losses in the soft or decompos« 
materials, as against one-third for the same items 1n the 
igneous rocks of the second group. The poor showing 
in regard to actual cutting rate in the stratified lime- 
stones was largely due to the caution continually 
ercised by the drill operators to avoid crooked holes and 
stuck drills. That such caution can be made to pay !s 
evident from the fact that while the cutting rate in 
hard stratified limestone was 25 per cent less than {or 
the rocks of the first group, the actual production in 
finished drill holes was over 12 per cent greater. ‘| hie 
generally rougher country in which the igneous rocks 
are usually encountered is reflected in the difficulty 0! 
keeping the drill operators supplied with steel. lor 
the igneous group 3.8 per cent of the otherwise available 
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working time was lost on this account, as 
maximum of 1.7 per cent for any other group. 


against a 


AIR PRESSURE AND QUALITY OF DRILL STEEL IMPORTANT 


There are apparently several other conditions which 
influence the rate of drilling but upon which definite 
data are difficult to obtain. Thus, the rate at which 
the drill will cut in a given rock depends on the air 
pressure at the drill, the type and condition of the drill 
bit, and the hardness of the cutting edge or the length 
of time that the cutting edge remains fit for rapid 
cutting. 

High air pressure is not of itself a guarantee of a 
high drilling rate for the average job. In hard rock a 
working pressure of over 100 pounds per square inch at 
the drill Is very like ly to cause excessive drill breakage. 
In a soft, seamy, or highly stratified rock with a large 
angle of dip, alien on full open throttle at this pres- 
sure is likely to cause excessive sticking. In rock of 
this kind a working pressure above 100 pounds per 
square inch at the drill is not necessary. For very hard 
rock the present knowledge and facilities for obtaining 
the proper degree of hardness and toughness in the 
sharpened steel to withstand this pressure are not as 
vet available to the average highwav job. 

More attention should therefore be given to perfect- 
ing both the steel now used for drills and the methods 
of heat control and manipulation employed in the drill- 
sharpening outfits commonly found in highway work. 
Not only is there great need for a drill which will permit 
advantage to be taken of the higher cutting rate in 
hard rock which can be achieved by the use of higher 
air pressure, but there is also need of 2 more adequate 
drill steel or 2 means of hardening and tempering 
present steels so that agp ‘vy will better maintain their 
cutting edges and proper gage sizes. 

Table 3 shows the effect of air’ pressure at drill on 
rate of cutting hard granite and hard stratified lime- 
stone. The stratifications, however, were all practi- 
cally horizontal and therefore did not add to the dif- 
ficulty of drilling. 


TABLE 3.—FEffect of air pressure at drill on rate of drilling 
?0-pound jackhammer in good condition. Holes 
both studies 


vith 


S to 15 feet in 


HARD LIMESTONE WITH HORIZONTAL STRATA 
Rate of 
— Numibbet 
orking pre«esure drill -ho 
W king pre ire at dril drill was —— 
in actual — 
operation 
Feet per 
Pounds per square inch hour 
it 11.0 1 
60 to 70 23.8 »” 
0 to 80 22.8 44 
\bove SO 28.9 2 
HARD GRANITE 
1.5 1 
8.7 3 
60 to 70 13.9 6 
(5 to 87 21.8 : 


On a great majority of the jobs studied the working 
air pressure at the compressor ranged from 80 to 100 
pounds per square inch. Thus, only one job was found 
Which used a regular working pressure of 125 pounds 
and only one job using a regular working pressure below 
70 pounds per square inch. But the pressure at the 
compressor may be quite different from that at the 
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drills. In general, too little attention is given to the 
size or condition of the pipe and hose lines. Air leaks 
were numerous in most lines. Gage readings on one 
job showed an average loss of 1 1 pound of pressure for 
each 16 feet of %-inch hose or %-inch ordinary iron pipe 
line when supplying one drill at about 75 pounds pres- 
sure. However, but few jobs were found with a pipe 
line as small as this. The more common size was 1| inch 
for the pipe, although the 4-Inch hose was fairly 
common, A few jobs on which four to six drills were 
in regular use from a common pipe line used 2-inch 
pipe, while one job had a 2'-inch line. Pipe lines as 
200 feet were found in use. Needless to say, 


use of 


long as 1,2 
pipes of this length must have very tight unions and be 
of sufficient size for the number of drills to be supplied, 
or the working pressure will be very low. 


TIME LOSS IN UNPRODUCTIVE OPERATIONS DEPENDS ON OPERAT- 
ING SKILL, EQUIPMENT, AND CHARACTER OF ROCK 


On present jobs from 7 to 12 per cent of the working 
time is lost in changing drills, although it is known that 
the practice of using each steel until its full depth has 
been reached is far more common than that of changing 
the steel when it has become dulled to such extent that 
the rate of penetration is materially reduced. Thus, 
the common practice is to cut the steel into lengths 
which are multiples of 1‘, or 2 feet, the latter being the 
most common. Sut hard and difficult rock will often 
dull the steel so much in drilling 1 foot that the time 
required for the following 6 inches is equal to that re- 
quired for drilling the first foot. About the only times 
regular changes are made before the drill length has 
been attained is when the drills regularly lose so much 
that the following drill will not work readily. 
And even these conditions are usually blamed on the 
blacksmith, who is importuned to increase the die. 

The studies show that under normal field conditions 
the drill is cutting rock only from 35 to 60 per cent of 
the total time the operator is on the job. The rest 
of the time is largely consumed in performing a number 
of necessary but unproductive operations, such as 
changing steel, blowing the hole, moving to the next 
hole, oiling the drill, et Frequently additional opera- 
tions become necessary or are added to the duties of the 
drill operator, such as removing a stuck steel, clearing 
overburden, bringing up steel, or springing the drilled 
holes. (See Fig. 9.) The amount of time consumed 
in performing each of these operations varies with a 
number of factors, among which the skill and experi- 
ence of the operator and the kind, character, and nature 
of the rock play a very important part. The time 
studies show that some operators regularly consume at 
least twice as much time in changing steel as do some 
others, while in certain kinds of rock the unskilled or 
inexperienced operator frequently loses several hundred 
per cent more time in extricating stuck steel than his 
more skilled and experienced coworker. The amount 
of time lost in performing the various necessary un- 
productive operations is also dependent on the char- 
acter of the rock. In rock in which the drill will cut at 
the rate of a foot in two minutes, the number of steel 
changes per hour will ordinarily be about twice as many 
as in a rock in which the drill will only cut at the rate 
of a foot in four minutes. On the other hand, in soft 
rock more time is usually required for such operations 
as blowing or cleaning the hole and from steel getting 
stuck, while in very hard rock much time is frequently 
lost from broken steel, especially if the air pressure at 
the drills is too high. 


rage 
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The actual time in which each individual operation 
can be performed also varies with several factors. For 
example, aside from the skill of the operator, the time 
required to exchange steel varies with the depth of the 
hole. The following is a typical set of stop-watch 
readings of the exchange time for an excellent operator 


while drilling a hole 15 feet deep in fairly hard but 
uniform granite: 20, 22, 25, 32, 40, 40, 47, giving an 
average exchange time of 32 seconds for the hole. The 


first and second exchanges of steel are frequently made 





In Some 
OPERATOR 


FIGURE 9. 
CARELESS 
REMOVING STUCK STEEL 


AN INEXPERIENC cag” OR 
SPEND Mvucu or His Time 
PooR SHARPENING EQUIPMENT 
BLACKSMITH WiLL INTENSIFY THIS 


Rock 
WILL 


oR A CARELESS 
TROUBLE 


in 15 to 20 seconds and single individual re 
as 12 seconds are on the records. 
depth is rapid, and a 


adings as low 
The increase with 
20 to 25 foot steel is seldom ex- 
changed in less than a minute with the average time 
nearer 2 minutes. If the steel happens to stick or bind 
in the chuck, as is frequently the case, the exchange 
time for that particular change may readily be doubled 
or even trebled. This is the reason why the records of 
many thousand stop-watch studies show an average 
exchange time of about 45 seconds for holes from 12 to 
15 feet in depth, while the individual readings range 
from 12 seconds to somewhat over 6 minutes, and the 
percentage of the operator’s time consumed in exchang- 
ing steel varies from less than 3 per cent to over 25 per 
cent with an average of 8.9 per cent for 20 fairly large 
jobs. (See Tables 2 and 3.) 

The contractor who has much rockwork should there- 
fore find it profitable to give considerable attention to 
the training of the drill operators to perform all neces- 
sary operations in the shortest possible time. The 


drilling crew is really only productive when the drill is 
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actually cutting rock. The various operations which 
interfere with actual production should therefore be 
reduced to the lowest possible limit. The contractor’s 
interest must not end with simply insuring a high utili- 
zation of the available time. He must also see that the 
utilized time is converted into the greatest possible 
number of linear feet of properly placed and spaced 
holes. This requires the constant maintenance of 
adequate air pressure at the drills, together with an 
abundant supply of properly sharpened and correctly 
tempered steel of the right lengths within easy reach of 
the operator. One of the surest ways to make certain 
a low production from the drilling crew is to permit any 
one of the following to occur: Low air pressure at drills, 
too soft or too hard steel, poorly sharpened or poorly 
gaged steel, or requiring the drill operator to bring up 
his own steel or to move a heavy overburden in order to 
locate the holes. Under many conditions any one of 
these can readily reduce production more than 25 per 
cent, and if two or more are allowed to occur simultane- 
ously production may readily drop to one-half of what 
would otherwise be possible 


AMOUNT OF EXPLOSIVES USED VARIES WIDELY 


The amount of explosives required per cubic yard of 
identical pay materials is generally larger in highway 
grading than in most lines of rock work, since it 
essential that all the material be broken into fragments 
small enough to permit fast and steady operation of the 
shovel. In most highway work this does not mean the 
use of exceptionally large single charges but rather closer 
spacing of holes, lifts of moderate depths, and a careful 
proportioning and placing of the charges of the proper 
kind of explosive so as best to utilize the full force of the 
explosion in loosening and shattering the material. In 
very hard, tough material the holes should always be 
sprung so as to form a cavity or chamber of sufficient 
size to accommodate most of the charge at the bottom 
of the drill hole. The same is also true of deep holes in 
the softer rocks, except when the danger of losing the 
hole by the springing is too great. To form this cavity 
in hard rock may require the firing in each hole of a 
many as five six gradually increasing successive 
charges of high-strength explosive. On most of the 
jobs studied one to three successive charges usually 
proved sufficient to spring the holes, although one single 
hole has a record of 16 successive charges. 

Table 4 shows for a number of sobs the amount o! 
explosives used both for springing and blasting and also 
certain other pertinent data as to the type of explosiv: 
average depth of holes, and the condition of the materi 
after the blast. The two columns showing respectively 
average depth and average spacing of the holes give 
the arithmetical averages for all holes for which com- 
plete data were available. Since sidehil! cuts predomi- 
nated on all but three jobs (1, 2, and 5) these figures 
give only a roughly approximate measure of either the 
actual depth or the actual spacing of the individual 
holes and were added only to give a general idea of the 
nature of the work. 

Table 4 shows that the average amount of explosive 
used per cubic yard of rock on each of these jobs varied 
from 0.50 to 1.90 pounds, and that the job using the 
smallest amount of explosive resulted in good breakaze 
of the material while the breakage on the job using the 
most explosive was very poor. This helps to emphas 
the fact that good breakage or fragmentation can be 
obtained fairly easily in some materials, but is difficult 
to obtain at all in others, and especially so in shallow 
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cuts of tough material. The poor results on job No. 10 
can be ascribed very largely to the fact that the holes 
were not sprung. Consequently, the charge in a 5-foot 
hole usually came within about 18 inches of the top, 
which was insufficient space for proper tamping even 
when 60 per cent dynamite was used. Near the close 
of the studies, springing the holes three times with one- 
half, one, and two 1}; by 8 inch sticks of 60 per cent 
dynamite was tried, with the net result that the use of 
the same total amount of explosive per cubic yard 
et a better fragmentation with a spacing of 4 by 

feet, than had been obtained from a 3 by 3 foot 
ae of unsprung holes. This wider spacing seawired 
only half the amount of drilling previously necessary. 
TABLE 4 Average amount of explosives used per cubic 

pay material on 17 typical jobs 


yard oO 


Explosive per cubic yard 





Aver 
Con , 78 
j Dynamite or pao of eee il feptt 
a gelatin der for mov- Kind of material | of holes 
: Total ing with ip 
Spring- shovel proxl- mate 
“ Blast- Blast mate 
Bon ing ing 
Pounds Lbs Lbs.) Lhs Feet Feet 
0.04 OS 0.89 Poor Soft ind = seamy (0 25 by IS 
granite 
2 Sf YS 1.53 | Poor Hard basalt Is 1% by 19 
; 27 0.44 7] Good Massive granite 14 Obyvs 
4 01 ) 6 Fair Conglomerate } Variable 
25 SS 1.10 Poor Stratified limestone 16 «by 
6 06 1. Of 1.12 | Good Shale 13 12 by 12 
7 02 03 i 50 | Good Disintegrated gran 10 Variable 
ite 
s 1s 16 67 YS Fair Stratified limestone 12) 10 by 
and shale. 
a) 02 17 50 69 Good Seamy basalt 21 | 15 by 1 
0 1. 90 1.% Very poor Hard granite S by 
11 25 75 1.00 Poor Very hard ganite 14 Sbys 
12 55 1.00 155 Good Very hard felsite 13 | 7 by 7 
13 14 5a 73) Fair Hard schist 12 Oby 
14 10 ai) 60 Good Foliated granite_- 10 0 by 10 
1s 18 75 “3 Fair Hard granite l6 Sbys 
16 15 87 1.02 Good Very hard granite 16 Sby® 
7 10 47 Good Soft granite.....- IS) «10 by 10 


' Near close of studies springing was begun using approximately 0.30 pound of 60 
per cent dynamite per cubic yard for springing and 1.60 pounds for blasting 
: Part of this was used in burning the deeper holes to keep drills from stickir 


CHARGES SUGGESTED FOR FIRST TRIAL SHOTS | 


In shale, hardpan, and some soft or partly disin- 
tegrated rocks the use of a black powder is usually 
preferable, as these blasting powders are much slower 
in action and give a very large volume of gas which 
exerts a lifting or heaving action that is very effective 
in this type of material. The ordinary black powder 
ean only be used dry holes; and, since both sidehill 
and through cuts in road work are likely to be more or 
wet, a low-strength, slow dynamite or blasting 
gelatin must generally be used. Figure 10 shows the 
results produced by an explosive charge of this type. 
Because of the prime importance of insuring good frag- 
mentation, the use of a rather high-strength dynamite or 
blasting gelation is generally found most satisfactory 
for the harder rocks. For the first trial purposes, a 
blasting charge of 1 to 14 pounds of 50 per cent or 60 
per cent dynamite, or its equivalent, per cubic yard 
of burden is suggested for untried materials of a hard 
and tough character 
outline form in Table 5 

For the first trial only enough holes should be drilled 
and fired to make a fair test of what this spacing and 
loading will do in the given material. From this evi- 
dence either the spacing or the loading or both should 
be modified as the results indicate to be nec essary or 
advisable. Table 5 is intended for trial use only where 
the depth of cut is between 5 and 20 feet 


less 


These suggestions are given in 


TABLE 5 
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Suggestions for spacing of drill holes and amounts of 
explosives for the first trial shots in unfamiliar materials where 


hard shooting is perm Ss ble 


; eas Pounds 
depth of explo- 
eee eee fhole | sive? Use an explosive equiva- 
si elow ber cubic lent to 
, rd of 
ié 
burden 
Any rock exceptionally 11g 60 per cent. straight 
difficult to shatter dynamite 
Most hard, dense, ur I ‘(O per cent. straight 
weathered ledge rock dynamite 
All medium hard, weatt ltol 10 per cent straight 
ered, or part d dynamite, or blasting 
tegrated = rock those powder if holes are 
whict hatter re drv 
snd very hard shale 
Ordinary shale, hard l Blasting powder if holes 
nd similar materia ire dry: otherwise 20 
per cent straight dyna- 
mite 
ee Figure ¢ i te ’ 
rhe iding suggested is net amount of explosives for actual blast and does not 
ide amount re red fo! r € 
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FicurE 10 
DISINTEGRATED Rocks AN 


Most PARTLY 
A SLow, 
Lirr Was 
SURFACE 
HEAVE OR 


Harpb-PANS AND 
EXPLOSIVE HAVING 
BEST THIs 18-Foor 

ALTHOUGH THE ONLY 
Few CRACKS AND A 
ORIGINAL GROUND LINE 


SHALES, 


HeavInGa Action Is 
THOROUGHLY BROKEN, 
INDICATIONS WERE A 
BuLGE ABOVE THI 


Following is the procedure for finding the actual 
amount of explosive which should be placed in each 
hole. Measure the depth of the hole, its distance from 
the next hole in the same row, and also the distance 
from the hole to the face or to the next row of holes. 
Multiply these three distances together and, if in feet 
divide the product by 27. The quotient is the ‘‘bur- 
den” on this hole in cubic yards. Multiply this burden 
by the amount of explosive to be used per cubic yard. 
This gives mg amount “i explosive to be placed in that 
hole. Thus, if a hole is 13 feet deep and the spacing is 
6 and 7 feet, boli binned By , then the burden is 

SE ee ae 
a se ' =20.2 cubic yards. 
mf 
If the rock is very hard and tough so that 11, pounds of 
dynamite are required per cubic yard, then the charge 
for this hole will be 


20.2 X1 22.7 pounds. 


For shale, hardpan, or soft or partly disintegrated 
materials the trial charge might well be either a coarse 
blasting powder; if the holes are wet, a slow dynamite 
should be used. If the ground will permit springing 
without the loss of too many holes they should always 
be sprung sufficiently to chamber practically the entire 
charge and should be loaded and tamped as indicated 
in Figure 11. 
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When there are intervening or alternating strata of 
hard and soft material, closer than normal spacing will 
usually be required and & portion of the charge in the 
form of dynamite should be placed in the stem of the 
hole within the hard strata as indicated in Figure 11. 
These auxiliary charges in the stem should all be fired 
simultaneously with the main charge by means of inde- 
pendent caps and primers wired to the same circuit. 
This method should give fairly satisfactory results as far 
as fragmentation is concerned, provided that the greatest 
spacing of the holes and rows in fairly hard or tough 
material is not more than three-quarters the depth of 
the cut, and that these holes penetrate sufficiently 
below grade to leave no hard, projecting points between 
adjacent holes. If the trial blast shows insufficient 
fragmentation the amount of explosive may be increased, 
or if much of the material is broken too large the spacing 
should be decreased. Since the burden on any hole 
of a given depth varies directly as the product of the 
spacings between holes and rows, the amount of explo- 
sive placed in each hole should be varied proportionally 
whenever the distance between holes and rows is 
increased or decreased. 

Special care should always be taken to make certain 
that the holes along the ditch or slope lines are placed 
and spaced correctly and are of sufficient depth to insure 
full breakage to the bottom of the established ditch line. 
In deep cuts of difficult materials where the require- 
ments as to slope smoothness are severe it is frequently 
advantageous to drill the slope or ditch holes at about 
the same angle as the specified side slope. Then, 
instead of placing the entire charge at the bottom of the 
hole a part is placed in the stem as a secondary charge, 
which is primed and wired so as to explode simul- 
taneously with the main blast. 


CLOSER SPACING NECESSARY WHERE HEAVY SHOOTING IS NOT 
PERMISSIBLE 

Where heavy shooting is not permissible the only way 
in which good fragmentation can be obtained is by a 
closer spacing of the holes. But drilling is expensive. 
A foot of drill hole seldom costs less than a pound of 
high-grade explosive and frequently as much as 2 
pounds. The spacing should therefore be the greatest 
at which sufficient fragmentation to permit easy shovel 
operation can be achieved within the limits of the 
heaviest permissible shooting. In very hard, tough 
rock this maximum permissible spacing is sometimes 
as low as one-half and seldom exceeds three-quarters 
the depth of the cut for cuts less than 16 feet deep, 
and probably rarely exceeds 12 feet of actual distance 
for cuts over 16 feet, unless supplementary charges are 
placed in the stem of the original or master holes and 
also in holes which have been drilled to within one-third 
to one-half the depth of the cut near the middle of 
each quadrilateral formed by four deep holes. 


SUMMARY OF FACTS BROUGHT OUT BY STUDY 


The sole purpose of drilling and blasting in highway 
grading work is to condition the material for removal, 
usually with a power shovel. Moreover, the daily or 
hourly cost of the power-shovel grading outfit is high 
usually between $15 and $25 an hour—and practically 
constant whether the rate of production is high or low. 
Low production cost can therefore only be obtained 
through high production; but in order to maintain a 
high production rate the blasting must be thorough and 
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sufficient to.shatter the material into fragments small 
enough for ready handling by the shovel. The blasting 
must also proceed sufficiently ahead of the shovel so 
that there will be no appreciable delay from waiting for 
the blasting to be done. This means, in general, that 
the blasting of each cut should be completed before 
work is begun on that cut by the shovel. On this 
account, road work seldom affords much opportunity 
for firing the various rounds against a free face as in 
quarry werk. As a result, relatively more explosive is 
required and relatively closer spacing of holes is neces- 
sary in order to insure proper fragmentation 

Perhips the most significant feature disclosed by 
this study of drilling and blasting in highway grading 
work is the very general absence of that grade of super- 
vision, organization, and matured planning which is 
given to the remainder of the job. Frequently all de- 
cision as to such important points as the location, 
spacing, and depth of holes is left entirely to the drillers. 
Too often this results in the holes being placed where 
it is convenient to drill rather than where they will do 
the most good. This lack of planned direction usually 
also extends to the method of loading and the amount 
of explosives used in each individual hole. With such 
conditions forming the general rather than the excep- 
tional practice, there is no wonder that nearly three- 
quarters of all rock jobs reported the shooting as un- 
satisfactory from the viewpoint of fast, easy shovel 
operation. All the available data indicate that the cost 
of this poor shooting is as high and (if we include the 
usual pop holes to attain grade and the block holes and 
mudcaps necessary to break up boulders) frequently 
much higher than on those jobs where the shooting 1s 
good. For similar conditions and materials, the poorly- 
shot jobs often actually pay more per cubic yard for 
their drilling and blasting than do those jobs on which 
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EFFECT OF TYPE OF BREAKING MACHINE ON THE. 
MODULUS OF RUPTURE OF 6 BY 6 INCH 
CONCRETE BEAMS 


hy O. K. NORMANN, Junior Highway Engineer, Division of Management, U.S 


ONCRETE pavements are now very generally 

opened when the breaking strength or modulus of 

rupture of beams made at the time the slab was 
placed reaches some specified value. Various types of 
portable or semiportable machine are used for breaking 
these beams, and the question of the comparative 
values given by different types of machine under actual! 
field conditions is therefore of prime importance. 

During the course of some rather extensive produc- 
tion studies during the summer of 1930, an opportunity 
arose to compare the values obtained under field con- 
ditions from two radically different types of beam- 
breaking machine, and to check these results against 
the values given by 2-point loading in a universal! 
testing machine. These data indicate that it would 
be well if every field machine could be calibrated against 
the standard laboratory set-up before it is placed in 
service. As these field) machines frequently receive 
very rough treatment it might also be desirable to have 
this calibration rechecked before the beginning of each 
subsequent construction season. 

The chief structural difference in. the various types 
of machines now in use for breaking concrete beam test 
specimens is in the arrangement of the lever arms, 
which produce the bending moment in the beam. All| 
of these various arrangements are apparently satisfac- 
tory so far as breaking the test specimens is concerned, 
but differ widely in the amount of shearing stress im- 
parted while developing the necessary bending moment 


TESTS MADE WITH THREE TYPES OF BREAKING MACHINE 


During the progress of certain production studies on 
Tennessee Federal-aid) project 212-A, in) MeNaitry 
County, involving the construction of 12.34 miles of 
concrete pavement, it was noted that the modulus of 
rupture as obtained for beams broken by a portable mul- 
tiple-lever beam-breaking machine was regularly much 
higher than values given by beams broken with a very 
simple cantilever device. Since two multiple-lever 
machines, one simple cantilever device, and a universal 
testing machine were available, a series of eight sets of 
beams were at once made and cured under conditions as 
nearly alike as possible in every respect. Some breaks of 
each set were made by the simple cantilever device; 
others by one or the other of the two portable multiple- 
lever machines, and still others were broken by the 2- 
point loading method in the universal testing machine. 

Three 6 by 6 by 36 inch beams for each of 7 sets and 
one set of 4 beams, or a total of 25 beams, were made 
from concrete taken from near the center of selected 
batches of uniform consistency as they were dumped 
on the subgrade. The molds, made of angle irons with 
an iron-plate bottom, were each filled, spaded once 
around the sides, tamped 50 times 1 inch from the side 
with a standard tamping rod, and then spaded once 
more, after which the top surface was finished with a 
trowel. After being marked and numbered, the beams 
were covered with wet burlap and allowed to remain 
undisturbed in the molds until they had been hauled 
to the curing tank on the following day, when the molds 
were removed and the beams placed under water. 


Bureau of Public Roads 


Beam 1 of each set was kept submerged until the 
twenty-eighth day, when it was removed from the cur- 
ing tank and broken (three breaks) on the simple 
cantilever device. Beams numbered 2 and 3 of each 
set were removed from the curing tank after 23 to 26 
days of curing, wrapped in wet burlap, and hauled by 
truck to the Tennessee State highway laboratories, 
where they were placed in the moist room until the 
twenty-eighth day, at which time each beam was 
broken once in the 50,000-pound universal testing 
machine and then twice in the multiple-lever type of 
portable beam-breaking machine. The top, or troweled 
surface, of the beam was always placed so as to be on 
the tension side 

CANTILEVER APPARATUS DESCRIBED 

The cantilever apparatus used in these tests, as well 
as in breaking a large number of other similar beams, 
consisted essentially of (1) a strong upright post provided 
with a heavy bearing plate and a simple clamp for 
holding the beam firmly in a horizontal position while 
the bending moment was being applied; and (2) a 
6-foot lever arm, one end provided with an adjustable 
socket for attachment to the beam and the other with a 
hook for suspending a 50-gallon tank to which water 
was added at a uniform rate until the breaking point of 
the beam was reached. The exact arrangement of the 
apparatus as used on this work is shown in Figure 1. 
Figure 2 shows the details of a similar apparatus which 
includes such modifications as three months of experi- 
ence in making over 500 breaks of 8 by 6 inch beams 
with the first machine suggested as desirable. 

The improvised machine used on this job to break 
the beams in the field was of no standard design or 
make. The advantages of this type of machine are: 

1) Simplicity of design, portability, and cheapness. 

2) The fact that the load may be applied at a 
uniform rate, or at any desired rate. 

3) The fact that the beam arm hangs absolutely free 
and is not dependent upon any ball or roller bearings. 
There is no system of levers that may vary in length or 
position. The only variable is the total weight of the 
water. This may be weighed to the nearest pound. 

The method of operation was very simple. The 
concrete beam was clamped to a bearing plate on top 
of the wooden post by means of two 's by 3 inch 
steel plates. The large bearing plate could be adjusted 
by means of the bolts holding it, so as to be level. The 
rear clamp was not tightened very hard. If it had 
been, there would have been a tendency for the beam 
not to be in contact with the bearing plate directly 
under the plane of maximum stress. For this reason, 
both of the clamps were left slightly loose in order that 
the beam would always be in direct contact with the 
breaking edge. The use of a heavy but rather narrow 
angle iron dapped into the front top edge of the post is 
suggested for future machines of this kind to replace 
the large bearing plate, while the two top clamp plates 


should be replaced by one similar angle iron. This 
modification is shown in Figure 2. 
The beam arm was held in place by two by 


3 inch plates, one on the top and one on the bottom of 
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the arm. The plates could be adjusted so that the 
beam arm would be level at the time of the break. At 
first the total deflection of the end of the beam arm 
was about 5 inches when the break took place. This 
deflection was later reduced to about 3 inches by placing 
angle irons at the end of the wooden arm, thereby 
reducing the play in the two plates. 

Water was supplied at a uniform rate from a tank 
above the beam machine. This tank was filled to the 
same level before making each break. There was a 
very slight difference in the rate of application of the 
load at the beginning and end because of the fact that 
the head was reduced slightly as water was drawn from 
the top tank. An inflow equal to the outflow would 
insure 2 more constant rate of load application and 
would also permit the use of a smaller tank. 

A wooden platform was placed between the scales 
and the tank so that the heavy tank of water would not 
fall directly on the seales. The tank of water could 
then be easily lowered on to the scales and weighed to 
the nearest pound. If scales are not readily available, 
the tank can be calibrated and the quantity measured 
within an accuracy of about 1 per cent. In this case 
a mound of sand or earth should be made so that the 
drop of the tank will not exceed 1 inch when the beam 
snaps. 

Following is the method used in computing the mod- 
ulus of rupture for tests with the single-lever breaking 
device: 

In Figure | 

We= Load applied by tank. 
L Corresponding moment arm. 
W, = Weight of beam arm and auxiliary parts. 
L, = Corresponding moment arm. 
W, = Weight of cantilevered portion of test beam. 
L; = Corresponding moment arm. 
Then, if \f is the moment acting at the support, 
M=WL+ W,L, + W3Ls, 
and the modulus of rupture is given by the equation, 
s Me 6M: 
I bd? 


LOAD APPLIED AT THIRD POINTS ON UNIVERSAL TESTING 
MACHINE 


A frame had been made by the Tennessee highway 
department to support a 6 by 6 inch beam, as shown 
in the diagram in Figure 3, so that the 50,000-pound 
universal testing machine could be used to break beams. 
The beam was supported at each end on 2-inch iron 
plates, and the load applied at two points on the beam 
by the testing machine. Cylindrical rollers were placed 
between the plates in contact with the beam, as well 
as between the plates connected with the frame through 
which the load was applied. 

The apparatus for breaking the beams was built so 
that the distances between the bearing points could be 
changed if desired. For this study the outside sup- 
ports were placed 30 inches apart, with the load applied 
at the two one-third points. The bending moment due 
to applied load was then the same for all points between 
the two places where the load was applied, thus pro- 
viding a favorable condition for the break to occur at 
the weakest place within the middle 10 inches of the 
beam. Furthermore, while the bending moment was 
maximum and uniform within this section of the beam, 
the shearing stress due to applied load was equal to 
zero over the full length of the same distance. The 
troweled surface was placed on the bottom so that it 
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would be on the tension side of the beam when it was 
broken. 

Values of the modulus of rupture for tests made in 
the universal machine were computed by the following 
formula: 

3WA 
bd: 


3W,L 
Abd? 


where Wis the total applied load, A the distance from 
each support to the adjacent loading point, W, the 
weight of the beam, and Z the distance between sup- 
ports. Since in these tests the loading was at the third 
points, the formula was reduced to the form 


L(W+%W, 
hd? 


Pe 


MULTIPLE-LEVER TESTING MACHINES DESCRIBED 


Two of these machines were available, one in the 
laboratory and one in the field. All of the beams made 
for this particular study to be broken on these machines 
were broken in the laboratory and with the laboratory 
machine, except two, which were broken on the field 
machine. It was not intended to break any on the 
field machine but the results obtained on the other 
machines made it appeal worth while to carry the study 
further, because there was considerable difference in the 
amount of shear produced in the two machines. 

In both of the multiple-lever machines the load was 
applied by a cable attached to a hand wheel. A dyna- 
mometer between the cable and the end of the beam 
arm indicated the load being applied. This dyna- 
mometer was carefully tested from time to time, and 
was always correct within less than 1 per cent. 

The chief difference between the laboratory and the 
field machine is the distance from the point where the 
load was applied to the plane of maximum bending 
In the laboratory machine this distance is 
5.5 inches, while in the field machine it is 8.75 inches. 
This difference causes a greater shearing stress in the 
one case for the same moment at the plane of maxi- 
mum The essential differences of the two 
machines are shown in Figure 4 

Following is the method used in computing the 
modulus of rupture for tests with the multiple-lever 
machines. 

In Figure 4, 

NW Applied load 

L, = Distance from the upper fulerum to the point 
of load application 

W. = Weight of beam arm 

Corresponding moment arm with respect to 

upper fulcrum. 

WW; = Weight of cantilevered portion of test beam. 

L,;= Distance between upper and lower fulcrums. 

W, = Weight of dynamometer. 

L,= Moment arm of lower fulerum with respect to 
front edge of supporting post. 

L;—Length of cantilevered section 

The reaction at the lower fulerum is 
equation, 


WL, , Wola , WoL 


i 


L; L L 


The moment at the support is then 
equation, 


stress 


stress 


of test beam. 
given by the 


R 
given by the 


WLLL, , WiLL, , WiLL, 
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and the modulus of rupture is obtained from the rela- 
tion 
6M 
S=y 
bd? 


VALUES OF MODULUS SHOW SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 
Values of the modulus of rupture of all beams tested 

in the three types of machine are given in Table 1 

Table 2 


for 


gives the differences between average values 
rach set tested on the universal machine and the 
corresponding average values for tests with the single- 
lever and multiple-lever machines. 


Y 
’ 


FIGURE 3 DIAGRAM SHOWING 2-PoInT LOADING OF BEAM 


IN UNIVERSAL TESTING MACHINE 


TABLE 1 Clon parison of al 


ies of modulus ofr u pl ire qiven h [hie 
three types of 


/ 
modulus of 


beam-breahk ing machine rupture g 


aL pounds per square nel 


Improvised single Universal ma- Multiple-lever laboratory 
) 


lever machine chine machine 


Beam Beam 


’ « ‘ Beam 3 
Set No. Beam ] Beam 2, br k E 
ea 
break Ne ! kN 
si Aver Aver- "©" No Ave 
€ Break N we ve 
’ 9 ) , ) 
l 2 2 2 
716 614 730 Os7 112 O66 6SY Sod S23 SOO 6 s4 sf 
§ 53 563 AGS 61 25 55Y 542 759 |764 SAS TSO iu7 
' 72 575 540 62 70 611 560 683 672 761 |S6S 74 
12 574 586 536 565 614 576 595 756 |772 |\773 786 |7R1 77 
14 60 517 519 532 605 46 75 856 (S16 710 (786 TH2 
lf 28 654 613 WS 72 565 568 (TSS [732 S12 S867 SOO 
20 628 633 500 617 644 569 607 $50 913 Y38 SUY y 
Average for 
machine au 595 sl4 
TABLE 2: Differences in average values of modulus of rupture 


given by tests with universal testing machine and corresponding 
values given by tests with the improvised single-lever machine and 
the multi ple-lever laboratory machine 


Impro 
ery Multiple 
vised | lever lab- 
Set Ni single- ~ 
lever oratory 
ph 7 machine 
machine 
4 174 
t IU 2 
, Js 156 
12 0 17S 
' ‘3 +217 
6 10 239 
) vo tis 


\verage 
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The results obtained from each machine were very 
consistent for both the individual and the average break- 


ing strengths. The real differences le between -the 
values given by the different types of breaking ma- 
chine. The improvised field machine gave results very 
close to those given by the universal machine, the 


difference between the averages for all the breaks being 
only 6 pounds per square inch 
chines the maximum 
strengths of any 


For these two 
between 


ma- 
the average 
as shown in Table 2, was 
only 13 pounds, with an average difference of only 23 
pounds. The maximum and minimum strengths on the 
improvised field machine were also very close to the 
maximum and minimum strengths on the universal. 
The laboratory 


difference 
set of beams, 


multiple-beam machine gave much 
higher results than either the universal or the impro- 
vised field machine The increase in average strength 
was 219 pounds, or 36.8 per cent over the 
universal testing machine 
bean ~ 


average 
On 
the average strength was 
from 156 to 318 pounds per square inch higher. There 


strength given by the 
the individual sets of 


was not a break made on the multiple-beam machine 
that was as low as the highest breaks obtained for cor- 
responding sets on either of the other machines. The 
smallest and the largest difference between the lowest 


break on the multiple-beam machine and the highest 


break on the other two, for beams of the same set, were 
61 po mds and 255 DO Inds. re spectively. 
. oer 
" 4 ae xy 
—= a a y 
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a | ] 
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+ 4 
} | 
+ 1 
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FIGURE 4 DIAGRAM SHOWING Loaps AND Moment ARMS 
ACTING IN MULTIPLE-LEVER MACHINES 


The results of the study showed that the multiple- 


beam machine gave results so much larger than those 
obtained on the other two machines that it was decided 
to carry the study to the multiple-beam field machine. 
The essential difference between the multiple-beam 
laboratory machine and the multiple-beam field ma- 
chine is the distance from the plane of maximum stress 
to the point at which the load is applied to the test 
beam. In the first case this distance is 5.5 inches, and 
in the second it is 8.75 inches 

Results of tests of two beams each from set 19 on 
the improvised field machine and the multiple-beam 
field machine are given in Table 3. 

All of these beams were made from the same batch. 
Beams | and 4 were tamped 50 times, and beams 2 and 
3 were tamped 180 times 
The excess in average strength given by the multiple- 
beam field machine 26 
higher than the average obtained 
improvised field machine 


was 152 pounds, or per cent 


on the 


strengths 
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TABLE 3.—Comparison of values of modulus of rupture given by 
tests with the multiple-lever field machine and the improvised 
single-lever machine, for two beams each from set 19 


Multiple-lever Improvised 
field machine ingle lever-machine 
Beam Break 
Break numbe 
number 
Aver Aver 
we we 
1 9 9 
l () 2 51 
2 639 77 617 6ll 
3 7 770 762 
4 t 715 704 
Average for machine 733 SI 


CONCLUSIONS SUMMARIZED 


In view of these facts the following observations and 
conclusions seem justified : 

1. The breaks on the beams broken in the multiple- 
lever machines showed that a much larger percentage of 
the rock was broken than in the other machines. 

2. The type of machine used to make the break will 
determine to a large extent what breaking strength will 
be obtained. 


O 
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3. The results show that the apparent quality of 
concrete, as indicated by test specimens, may be varied 
be merely changing the apparatus for breaking speci- 
mens. They may also help to emphasize why a more 
standard method of making and especially of testing 
beams in the field should be adopted. 

4. It would be advantageous if every field machine 
could be calibrated against the standard laboratory 
set-up before it is placed In service As these field 
machines frequently receive very rough treatment it 
might also be desirable to have this calibration re- 
checked before the beginning of each subsequent con- 
struction season 

Acknowledgement is made to the Department of 
Highways and Public Works of the State of Tennessee, 
without whose valuable assistance and active coopera- 
tion in both laboratory and field these data could not 
have been obtained 


np. 30 
if . 


the shooting is good, and in addition carry the penalty 
of a low rate of production on the part of the shovel 
The conclusion therefore seems inescapable that, unde: 
present close margins of bidding, the grading contracto1 
who wishes to remain in business can not afford to 
permit poor shooting on his reck jobs 
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